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EDITORIAL NOTE 


We are honored to be able to 
offer the opinions of a very dis- 
tinguished group of authorities 
on the subject of work camps 
for young people. This is part 
of our series suggesting pos- 
sible techniques for helping 
youth cope with the weighty 
problems surrounding employ- 
ment, preparation for employ- 
ment and for adult life. 


We are deeply aware that there 
are no certain answers. Be- 
cause we are so eager to evolve 
the most effective ones, we are 
always glad when we can bring 
you both sides of a question, 
as we do here by including Dr. 
Clark’s penetrating article. We 
hope it will stimulate many 
thoughtful reactions. 


With this issue, the “new 
American Child celebrates its 
first anniversary. It would help 
us to know what you think of 
the job it has been doing as 
well as what you think it ought 
to do in the future. 


The November issue will carry 
an wmportant and exciting an- 
nouncement about the National 
Child Labor Committee. In the 
meantime, all of us wish you 
a very happy summer. 
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YOUTH WORK CAMPS — 
OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG WORKERS 
By CURTIS GATLIN 


Field Service, National Child Labor Committee 


In the summer of 1956, thirty teenage boys in Newark, New 
Jersey, solved their summer job problems by going off to 
camp. These boys wanted to earn some money, and the 
Newark City Council had an idea. On its 34,000-acre Pequan- 
noch watershed there were more trees to be pruned, under- 
brush to be cut, and streams to be cleared than the water- 
shed’s permanent work force could handle alone. These boys 
offered the much needed manpower the City Council wanted, 
so a work camp was set up for them in the watershed area. 


Hired as “forestry trainees” by the city, these seventeen 
and eighteen-year-old boys worked a five-day, forty-hour 
week, and earned a dollar an hour. They lived all week in 
the camp, returning home to Newark each week-end — to 
prevent homesickness. The program was continued eight 
weeks and was considered so worthwhile that it was repeated 
in the summers of 1957 and 1958. 


A work camp for youth is not quite a new idea. Since 1931, 
forestry camps for youthful offenders (known in some 
states as construction or honor camps) have been developed 
in fourteen states. Pioneering in this movement, California 
now operates at least thirty state or county camps; Michigan 
has twelve; and Wisconsin, ten. Practically everyone recalls 
the Civilian Conservation Corps program of the ’thirties 
which accommodated a sizable portion of America’s young 
men during its eight years of operation — almost three mil- 
lion of them in almost 2600 camps! This approach to provid- 
ing satisfying work experiences for youth has been widely 
exploited by numerous youth-serving organizations for years, 
notably the American Friends Service Committee and several 
private schools. Usually these latter programs recruit youth 
on a voluntary basis. 


Though not a unique program, the Newark youth camp is 
significant, for it was a camp set up with municipal funds 
to provide paid work experiences to a bunch of seventeen 
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and eighteen-year-old boys, while at the same time providing 
a valuable service to the city. It was neither a delinquency 
rehabilitation program (such as the forestry camps are) 
nor a depression-era “made-work” project to relieve mass 
unemployment (as CCC has often been termed). 


There are many thousands of youth in the country today 
like these Newark boys. In fact, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau in February, 1959, there are now 535,000 unemployed 
sixteen to nineteen-year-olds in America. The problem of 
finding, getting, and keeping their first full-time jobs is the 
prime preoccupation of a million youngsters each year. An- 
other 900,000 boys and girls drop out of school, most of 
them to try to enter an inhospitable labor market that has 
both fewer and poorer work opportunities for them than for 
any other workers. The rate of unemployment of youth in 
the labor market is twice that of other workers at any state 
of the business cycle. Though he wants to work, the young 
worker usually loses out in the competition for jobs in a 
market that is already saturated with older, more skilled 
workers. He needs the opportunity of more jobs specially 
available to him. Often lacking preparation, he requires work 
experiences which better equip him to enter the world of 
work upon leaving school. Lately, there has been a swell of 
public interest in youth work camps to help fill these employ- 
ment lacks. 


In addition to providing temporary jobs and preparation for 
other work for youth, work camps are being proposed all 
around the country for other reasons. A most frequent 
argument stems from the growing concern about juvenile 
delinquency. The therapeutic value of work in the rehabilita- 
tion of youth is widely claimed by social workers, proba- 
tioners, psychologists, and other child welfare personnel. 
We have noted the existence of a large number — more than 
fifty — forestry camps for delinquent youth in several states. 
Surely from these programs we have learned much that can 
be useful in developing work programs for non-delinquent 
youth, too. 


Particularly heartening is the innovation of a work camp 
as an attempt at delinquency prevention rather than as a 
cure. The New York City Board has recently announced a 
proposal to establish a pilot camp for fifty boys, ages sixteen 
to eighteen, who are not actual but potential delinquents. 
Ralph Whelan, Executive Secretary of the Youth Board, con- 
siders work camps one of the many diversified resources 
needed to provide an adequate program of care for youths in 
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trouble. Several other cities, including Philadelphia and St. 
Paul are exploring related approaches to delinquency. 


Conservationists see in work camps a way to relieve a critical 
neglect of our parks and forests and to safeguard our re- 
sources of soil and range and water. They point out that 
this was one of the main reasons the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was begun in 1933 and that there has been a great 
gap in our conservation programs ever since the corps was 
terminated in 1941. Mr. A. W. Greeley, Deputy Chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service, was recently quoted in Congress thus: 
“There is even more natural resource work to do today than 
there was when the CCC program came into being in 1933.” 


A spokesman of the National Parks Association, Mr. Fred 
Packard, observed in 1957 that youth conservation camps 
are the only practical common sense solution to the need 
for manpower in conservation programs and to the employ- 
ment needs of youth. He thinks all youth — girls, too! — 
should be given the option of serving two years in this pro- 
gram for subsistence wages and the experience it would 
give them, perhaps in lieu of a part of the military training 
now required. 


Essentially, all this can be put very simply another way. 
Youth work camps afford one way to help us meet a few 
very real needs in American community life — preparation 
and opportunities for youth employment, experiments in 
delinquency prevention and treatment, and the physical care 
and improvement of community and national property. 


It is the first of these needs that arouses the keen interest 
of the National Child Labor Committee. It is this same 
concern, coupled with an acute awareness of our conserva- 
tion program gaps, that has prompted the introduction of 
two different bills in the 86th Congress for the establishment 
of a nation-wide Youth Conservation Corps. 


In 1957 there were 2.7 million youth, ages fourteen to seven- 
teen, in the labor force, most of them engaged in part-time 
work outside school hours. In the next decade the number 
wanting jobs is expected to increase by 1.2 million, a total 
in the labor market of almost four million by 1965. With an 
increasing number of older workers remaining longer in the 
labor force and with technological changes noticeably reduc- 
ing the demand for unskilled workers, these youth require 
Special attention if more and more of them are to get and 
hold satisfying jobs. This is especially true of early school 
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leavers —the current nine hundred thousand a year drop- 
out rate is expected to reach over one million by 1965. 


Pondering these facts a few weeks ago, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Young Workers of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, adopted a resolution encouraging 
the establishment and extension of conservation work camps, 
resident and non-resident, for young people on federal, state, 
and local levels. 


Work camps offer several personal benefits to young partici- 
pants. Some of these advantages are: 


1) experiences of group living in a favorable envi- 
ronment. 

2) learning vocational and work skills under super- 
vision. 

3) developing good work habits and a sense of respon- 
sibility to the job. 

4) improvement in personal physical condition. 


And, of course, the chance to earn some money! For some 
youth it can be, happily enough, their first successful paid 
work experience; for others, hopefully, an open door to a 
permanent, satisfying vocation. 


There seems to be no end of constructive jobs for youth 
which could be handled through a camp group. For boys: 
thinning, pruning, and planting trees, road repairs, trail 
marking, park and picnic area development, erosion control, 
landscaping, improvement of lakes and streams for fish and 
wildlife, fighting forest fires, and countless other activities. 
For girls, some of these same jobs, and others, such as: 
guides in parks and museums, laboratory workers, map- 
making, animal husbandry, fish and wildlife breeding, library 
assistants and clerks, and scores of other assignments. An 
imaginative and concerned community or city council with 
genuine regard for its young people — particularly those so 
often unemployed — can stretch these lists and will do well 
to explore seriously the benefits of a youth work camp, both 
to itself and to its youthful citizens. 


Newark has set a good example. Two, in fact, for a similar 
work program — a day camp project — was run two sum- 
mers by Fuld Neighborhood House in Newark with the Essex 
County Park Commission. Other communities, other citizen 
groups must explore the possibilities of youth work camps. 
Through them our communities can serve their youth — and 
our youth can serve their communities. 
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SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING 
YOUTH WORK CAMPS 


By DR. KENNETH CLARK 


Associate Professor of Psychology 

The College of the City of New York 
and 

Research Director 

Northside Center for Child Development 


As the general public becomes more concerned with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, there is an increase in the in- 
terest in youth work camps among other suggestions for the 
solution of this problem. The main argument usually offered 
by the supporters of the youth work camps is that these 
camps can and will provide youth with an opportunity to 
obtain meaningful work experience and training and that 
this experience will somehow help to prevent delinquency. 


Before one can join enthusiastically in this optimistic ap- 
praisal of the value of youth work camps, it is necessary to 
raise and answer persuasively a number of questions con- 
cerned with the actual, rather than the theoretical or antici- 
pated, nature and operation of these camps. For example, 
it would be important to know who are the young people who 
would be referred to these camps? 


If these camps are being offered as possible approaches to 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, then it would seem 
to follow that some technique for selecting the potential 
delinquent, rather than the actual delinquent, would have to 
be developed. As far as is now known, there exists no infal- 
lible or foolproof method for detecting the delinquent prior to 
the delinquent act. Unless this problem is solved and be- 
comes a part of the screening and selection technique for 
the individuals who will be referred to these youth camps, 
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the argument for their value as a method of prevention could 
not and would not be supportable. If the camps become sup- 
plementary custodial facilities for adjudicated delinquents, 
then it would be clear that their total character would be 
so modified — the aura of stigma would be so inevitable — 
that one could not hope that they could be used to provide 
youth in general with the type of training and meaningful 
work experience which their proponents advocate. 


Further difficulties would inevitably arise in a selection of 
youth for these camps in terms of assumptions, instead of 
facts, about the factors related to pre-delinquency. Undoubt- 
edly the young people who would be referred to such camps 
would come predominantly from the socio-economic and raci- 
ally underprivileged classes of a given community. The pre- 
ponderance of such youngsters in these camps — aside from 
the problem of the validity of these judgments — would be 
another factor which would contribute to the camps being 
stigmatized and therefore restricted in terms of their bene- 
fits to young people in general. 


One could anticipate that the demands for efficient adminis- 
tration of these camps would require certain rules and regu- 
lations which in effect would become routinized. At best, this 
inevitable routinization would assume some form of rigidity 
and at worst a quasi or outright military form of organiza- 
tion. It is a serious question whether our young people can 
best be helped, even with the most desirable goal of prevent- 
ing delinquency, by subjecting them prematurely to the arti- 
ficiality of a rigid and semi-military form of social structure. 
To what extent would this be preparing them to live a soci- 
ally useful life in a democratic society? 


Perhaps the most fundamental question which should be 
raised about this youth camp approach to the contemporary 
problems of youth is the question of whether these camps 
do in effect contribute to the solution of the basic problems 
of young people or rather postpone more realistic and signi- 
ficant solutions. One may view these camps as temporary cus- 
todial facilities wherein the society relegates for a given 
period of time those young people who reflect by their per- 
sonal and social problems the society’s most glaring defi- 
ciencies. 


“Realism” would argue that it would be easier for the society 
to send youth to work camps rather than to strengthen the 
schools and enrich their curricula; it would be more econom- 
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ical in the short run to send youth to work camps rather 
than to tackle the complex social and economic problems 
which are related to the deprivation and deterioration found 
in underprivileged communities; it would be less disturbing 
to send youth to work camps than to deal with the basic 
problems of prejudice and discrimination which blunt the 
motivation of a substantial proportion of the young people 
in our society. The fact remains, however, that these un- 
solved and difficult social problems will not disappear and 
will confront these same youth when they return to society. 














DAY CAMP FOR WORKING TEENAGERS 


By ANTOINETTE FRIED 


Director of Group Work and Recreation 
James Weldon Johnson Community Center 


Many children cross the path of a social worker who has 
time to be still and listen. 


A smiling, beautiful girl of fourteen asks eagerly: “May I 
come? May I come every Friday and help Miss Rose with 
the children, so that I can perhaps get a job at day camp 
this summer?” Her voice is all eagerness, anticipated joy. 


“T told you, you may come. But you have to come regularly. 
Today is Friday — where have you been today?” 


Sad, downturned little face: “My mother didn’t let me. She 
said I had to do the errands for her.” 


A twelve-year-old boy has taken part in a break-in, stolen 
some toys and a few bottles of soda, confessed guilt of his 
own free will, returned the loot. Discussing the facts with 
his mother, it comes to light that relief checks have failed 
to come; the family has been without food for three whole 
days. Listening and weighing the connection between days 
without meals and stolen orange pop, attention is attracted 
by a pair of canaries in a bright cage of nickel. “How come 
the birds have food when you have none?” 


“Oh,” says the mother, “on Saturdays, he sells bags — at 
the super market, you know. With the money he earns, he 
buys bird food.” 


“Miss,” says another one, “I don’t know what to do with my 
boy. He’s fifteen. He doesn’t want to go to school. He doesn’t 
like it. I give him fifty cents every day — carfare and lunch. 
He says he’s going to school, but sometimes I just feel he 
hasn’t gone. I go out on the roof — the thirteenth floor roof 
— and there he is, watching birds. He loves birds. He buys 
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pigeons for the money I give him — fifty cents a pigeon. 
He raises them on the roof. . .” 


In the evening, one faces a sallow, dark eyed boy — black hat, 
black leather jacket, black mood. With two companions, he 
represents a street club in conflict with one of the groups 
in the recreation center. The center group, too, is repre- 
sented by three boys. Quietly one wonders about the degree 
of wanting to be helped, the readiness of these boys to meet 
and mediate rather than fight. “What would you like most, 
if one could get it for you?” the dark young leader is asked. 


The answer comes without hesitation, “A job.” 


Teenagers want to work: small boys for food for their pets, 
a bright young girl with an idea of service plus the wish 
to earn her first income, an adolescent, hurt already by life, 
to whom status means more than anything else he could have. 


Growing up in a society that rates possession of material 
values high and that frequently classifies people according 
to their earnings (low income families — middle income 
housing), youngsters express their desire to belong in an 
early asking for work. On various levels of consciousness, 
this request is not merely based on a desire for material 
things. It contains, beyond this, a longing for the complete- 
ness of life, which combines participation in the world while 
earning a measure of independence with a chance to serve 
a purpose while caring for personal needs. 


Many obstacles stand in the way of the youngster who wants 
just that: from the mother who puts her own needs above 
her child’s, to the school that fails to satisfy an individual’s 
interests and ability, on to a labor market unable to absorb 
thousands of growing-up children. And yet, they are ex- 
pected to fit, without causing much friction, into the world 
in which their elders live. 


Their willingness to do so is expressed in their desire to 
work. Education for work and the opportunity to perform 
work appears thus as one of the foremost challenges for all 
educators. Particular concern ought to be directed towards 
those who, due to unfavorable childhood environment, finan- 
cial handicaps, and lack of special abilities, cannot profit 
from higher education. One of the tasks with which we are 
faced is the creation of occupational programs in keeping 
with their physical and intellectual abilities, which will offer 
Simultaneously personal guidance and vocational experience, 
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service to the community and an income commensurate with 
actual work performance and their needs. 


An attempt to provide such a program was made in Newark, 
New Jersey, in the summers of 1957 and 1958. A work camp 
for teenagers, functioning on a day camp basis, was set up 
jointly by the Fuld Neighborhood House and the Essex 
County Park Commission. The program was carefully pre- 
pared by both agencies, and responsibilities were divided as 
follows. 


Fuld House took responsibility for recruiting and preparing 
boys aged fourteen-and-a-half to sixteen, leadership by 
trained professional social workers, transportation (char- 
tered bus) to the camp site, study and evaluation, records, 
and reports. The Essex County Park Commission furnished: 
a camp site in the park system, hand tools, a foreman to 
give out work assignments and supervise progress, salaries 
for not more than twenty boys at the rate of one dollar per 
hour, and safety provisions and liability insurance as for all 
regular employees in the park system. Work assignments in 
keeping with the boys’ physical abilities included: clearing 
brush, reconditioning overgrown trails, digging rain ditches, 
and similar types of conservation. The boys had to: par- 
ticipate regularly in all training sessions and group discus- 
sions scheduled, provide working papers during a period of 
time set by staff, and pay the agency a daily contribution 
towards transportation costs. 


During both summers, the work camp program was con- 
ducted for six weeks, Monday through Friday. 


In 1957, fifteen boys worked under the leadership of one 
professional staff member. The work day lasted seven hours 
(9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.), not including the time necessary for 
the trip from Fuld House to the camp site and back. The 
boys appeared at 8:00 a.m. Contribution for bus fare was 
fifty cents per day. All boys remitted some money to their 
parents and used the bulk for new clothes of which they 
were proud. 


They loved the program, felt it was the best thing they had 
ever had, and wanted it continued on a year-round basis. 
Unfortunately, this was not possible. Due to illness and 
changes on the agency staff, Fuld House could provide no 
adequate follow-up for this first group of work campers. 


In the summer of 1958, a slightly different approach was 
tried. Since the staff of the first project had recommended 
smaller groups and a more realistic duration of the work 
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day, two leaders were assigned ten boys each. Work was to 
be conducted during four hours in the morning; three after- 
noon hours were to be used for rest and supervised recreation. 
While all this had been discussed with the boys and agreed 
to by them, the program was less liked than that of the pre- 
vious year. Supervised daytime recreation in the woods, far 
from their usual companions, was not what these boys cared 
for. Their pride in being hired workers and earning an in- 
come of meaning was hurt by the smaller pay, as well as by 
the demonstrated fact that they were primarily considered 
“kids” who had to play part of the day. 


The summer was successful in terms of regular attendance 
and carrying out of assigned work, but the previous year’s 
joy and enthusiasm were missing. The recreation aspect of 


the project had to be abandoned in the course of the six 
weeks. 


Nevertheless, according to reports received, the boys re- 
turned to the agency in the fall, are participating in the 
teenage program, and are all doing well in school. They hope 
that a work camp functioning on the terms of the 1957 proj- 
ect will be conducted this summer. 


A project of this kind combines the important features of 
(1) work from which the community profits, (2) increased 
status and self-respect for the campers, and (3) integration 
of teenagers into the world of adults. The project gives, 
furthermore, important insights into the emotional needs and 
reactions of the young people involved, clues about: their 
personal and vocational counseling needs, the length of work- 
day they can comfortably carry, and their own feelings 
about appropriate recreation. 


Based on the New Jersey findings, it is recommended that 
similar projects: (1) stress individual guidance and counsel- 
ing so as to make the summer experience into a preparation 
for adult employment, (2) consider salary as a means to 
gain status, independence, and a feeling of responsibility 
toward personal and family needs, (3) determine length of 
the workday by the youngsters’ physical fitness as well as 
their psychological need to work “all day,” and (4) give 
compensation in accordance with psychological needs as well 
as the work load. It is furthermore recommended that work 
projects be carried. out independently from recreation pro- 
grams, so that working teenagers may gain a real feeling of 


growing up and being a true part of the world in which 
they live. 
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TREATMENT IN AN AUTHORITATIVE SETTING 
By PATRICK L. PALACE 


Senior Probation Director in Charge of Camps 
Los Angeles County Probation Department 


Fernando, a fifteen-year-old boy of Mexican-American de- 
scent, left the courtroom with the words of the judge still 
ringing in his ears: “I am going to release you to the proba- 
tion officer for placement in one of the probation camps.” 


“Dirty, stinking, no good judge,” he mumbled as he was 
being returned to the detention home; “He’s crazy if he 
thinks I’m going to any camp. I only twisted twice before; 
it’s a bum beef.” 


Fernando was the oldest of three children, born and raised 
in a Mexican-American community where poverty and delin- 
quency were quite prevalent. His father had been confined in 
a county tuberculosis hospital for a year before he died when 
Fernando was thirteen years of age. His mother was receiv- 
ing public aid. 


After his father died, Fernando rarely attended school and 
began associating with a gang of older boys in the community 
who had given the police a great deal of trouble. Fernando 
first appeared before the juvenile court a week before his 
fourteenth birthday, after he, in company with several other 
boys, had accosted a boy, demanded money, and, upon finding 
none, beat him around the face and body. 


While in detention, he was given a psychological examination, 
which showed he was above average in intelligence. He was 
released home on probation by the juvenile court, and plans 
were made for him to associate himself with an agency that 
carried on an activity program. 


Fernando did fairly well under supervision and did not come 
to the attention of the police for several months. In the 
meantime, one night on the way home from the agency with 
several of the boys, the idea of establishing a gang was devel- 
oped. The gang started community depredations, involving 
vandalism, assaults on other children, etc. Fernando ap- 
peared before the court again, after being involved in liter- 
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ally wrecking a hot dog stand that the gang used as a 
hangout. 


A paternal uncle appeared and asked that Fernando be 
placed with him. He lived on the other side of town and had 
two adolescent boys of his own. Fernando soon had the oldest 
of his uncle’s sons associating with the gang. 


His last appearance before the court was the result of an 
attempt to break up a dance by him and several other mem- 
bers of the gang, including his cousin. At the hearing, his 
uncle condemned him as a “no good criminal who got my 
good boy into trouble.” Camp placement was ordered. Fer- 
nando was resentful and determined not to stay in camp. 


He entered the reception camp from the detention home. 
Here, he was given a battery of tests primarily to determine 
aptitudes and performance levels. The probation staff had 
received his social history file and clinical data from the 
clinic, and Fernando was assigned to a counselor. At the 
initial interview, Fernando told his counselor, “I have no 
problems. What you want me to talk about? Man, I can tell 
you I got a bum deal being sent here, while other guys twist 
more than me and are on the outs.” 


It wasn’t long, however, before he found a release for some 
of his pent-up feelings. Slowly and cautiously, he began to 
participate in both the school and counseling programs. He 
expressed delight in some of his classroom successes: “I’m 
not dumb like they told me I was.” He seemed to find relief 
in his counseling sessions and was amazed that he could say 
what he wanted in the counseling room and was not “knocked 
down” for it. However, he still maintained he would not stay 
in a camp. 


We operate two types of camp programs: a school-centered 
program for boys thirteen to fifteen years of age and a com- 
bination work-school program for boys sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. Some aspects of the reception camp program 
are designed to prepare boys for the particular program in 
which they will be placed. Thus, for younger boys, there is a 
remedial school program geared to meeting the boy educa- 
tionally at the level of his performance. The older boys will 
be working with county foresters in the mountainous areas 
in all kinds of fire suppression projects. They get eighty 
hours of training in the handling of tools, first aid, personal 
safety, and fire suppression activity both in classroom and 
field instructions, before being sent to camp. 
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The day arrived for Fernando to be sent to a forestry camp. 
As they drove in, he observed that there was no fence. Boys 
were walking and moving about freely. He asked the trans- 
portation officer why they put guys in places like this without 


fences. He replied, “I guess it’s because they trust you 
fellows.” 


Fernando was met at the administration building by the 
assistant director and taken to his office. Here, he was told 
about this particular camp, what was expected of him, and 
how he could participate in the many activities, compete for 
positions, enjoy the privileges of camp. 


Fernando was surprised to learn camps had no lockup or 
isolation rooms, that all buildings remained unlocked, and 
that staff were not equipped with clubs, guns, etc. “What 
would happen if I split (ran away) the first chance I got; 
would staff chase me?” He was told that every effort would 
be made to prevent his running away but staff would not 
chase him; that, as in many other areas of camp life, he 
would have to face the responsibility of his decision. He was 
told that “dinging up” was appraised by the evaluation com- 
mittee; running away required return to court, if a boy was 
gone overnight. 


Following the conference, he was introduced to his boy spon- 
sor. Sponsors have been in the program, made satisfactory 
progress, and volunteered to help new boys. His sponsor 
showed him around the camp, took him to his assigned bed, 
showed him how to make it, showed him his locker, and how 
clothing and items are to be stored. He told Fernando, “‘You 
can be a wise guy, or you can make it. The whole thing is 
up to you. Learn to work on your own problems and help 
the other guy work on his, and you won’t find it bad at all.” 


Since the turn of the century, much thinking and planning 
have gone into programs for the care of the young person 
who, like Fernando, has offended society by offending its 
laws. Los Angeles County developed a program and philos- 
ophy for working with boys of this type which, from its 
modest beginning in 1932, has gained widespread recogni- 
tion and resulted in the development of open type camp 
facilities, not only throughout California but the nation. 


Not all boys needing care and treatment away from their 
homes and communities can be satisfactorily treated in open 
type facilities. Thus, screening and evaluative processes are 
necessary so that these services may be provided for those 
who can participate in and derive benefits from such a pro- 
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gram. Approximately a thousand boys a year receive the 
benefits of the camp program in this county. 


Staff are assigned a caseload of ten boys for whom they are 
responsible. The individual staff relationship to the indi- 
vidual boy represents the pivot upon which our total pro- 
gram revolves. Expansion of this relationship to a group 
counseling program provides the basis for treatment in a 
living or group setting. 


In the camps for younger boys, work opportunities are 
offered on a part-time basis. This work includes stocking of 
streams with fish, assisting in the maintenance of county 
parks near the camps, etc. Well designed and meaningful 
work projects for the younger and older boys are a means of 
developing sound work habits. Boys gain recognition through 
positive action and attitudes. Over a period of time, this 
effects a striking change in the delinquent boy whose only 
previous status came about as did Fernando’s through acting 
out hostility and unacceptable behavior. 


School for boys in the camps is in many instances difficult. 
The majority of the boys we deal with have been long time 
school failures or drop-outs. Emotional conflicts and block- 
ings have played a meaningful part in these failures. Most 
boys have considerable concern about their possibility for 
success with education. Some are non-readers or so retarded 
in the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic that the 
school program. must necessarily be geared to all perform- 
ance levels. Thus, the program is remedial and flexible. Boys 
receive school credits for work completed in the camp special 
schools, and these are submitted with transcripts to the 
schools to which they may return. . 


Each camp has a well rounded recreation and athletic pro- 
gram. Church services and religious counseling for boys of 
different denominations are provided. A boy’s health is 
watched carefully. Visiting doctors’ and nurses’ services are 
provided along with well balanced diets. Community support 
from women’s groups, service clubs, PTA’s, etc., is gener- 
ously given and provides proof positive to boys and staff 
alike that people in the community are interested. 


In the first few months, Fernando constantly tested limits, 
the sincerity of his counselor and the constituted adult au- 
thority in the camp. Whenever he was aroused by one of his 
peers, he would respond with the same type of physical at- 
tack that had brought him before the juvenile court. 
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After about six weeks, Fernando made good his threat to 
run away. He ended up at home during a time when a 
paternal uncle who had just been discharged from the Army 
was visiting his mother. His runaway and this meeting were 
to make a great deal of difference, for he gained the new 
interest of a male relative who was to play a big part in his 
future plans. Uncle Jose returned him to camp. The court 
permitted him to stay “only because your counselor and the 
camp want you back.” 


Although Fernando’s mother had not visited him with any 
frequency during his early stay, her visits now became regu- 
lar. Uncle Jose influenced the boy’s mother to move closer 
to the area on the other side of town where the paternal 
relatives lived. This was encouraging to Fernando and 


seemed to relieve him of a great deal of anxiety about his 
release. 


He began working in earnest as he realized situations were 
working out for him. He asked for counseling sessions and 
was filled with questions. He gradually developed inner con- 
trols, and the incidents of fighting with other boys diminished. 


He took a great deal of interest in the program, and his own 
feeling of self-worth increased considerably. After he was 
appointed a boy leader, he volunteered to act as a sponsor. 
He often laughed about this, saying to his counselor: “When 
I first came here, I thought sponsors were finks for the staff.” 


After ten months of social growth and maturation, a boy who 
was hostile and suspicious was to return home under super- 
vision. Fernando had matured. He had a better understand- 
ing of himself and had experienced much in a positive sense 
in a camp where he vowed “he wouldn’t stay.” 
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YOUTH FOR SERVICE 


By VIRGINIA B. HARRIS 


American Friends Service Committee 


In the fall of 1957, Carl May, an energetic young Quaker 
and former painting contractor from San Francisco, began 
exploring the possibility of giving teenagers a chance to use 
their time and energy positively by working voluntarily to 
improve their own community. His hope was to provide them 
with a way to build up their self-respect and interest in com- 
munity life and, at the same time, to assist those in need. 


He began by approaching several civic and church groups in 
San Francisco and by talking to boys at the Buchanan Street 
YMCA and the Hunter’s Point Gym. At first, the adults 
were skeptical, and the boys, suspicious (though at the same 
time flattered at being asked to lend a hand). 


However, he was able to recruit sixteen boys and a work 
leader to participate in a pilot project at the A.M.E. Zion 
Church in San Francisco on November 30, 1957. Setting to 
work with a will, they repaired and whitewashed a fence, 
removed a ton-and-a-half of debris from the yard and spaded 
it up, and topped off the day by painting the church recrea- 
tion room. The members of the church (some of whom had 
helped with the work) were deeply appreciative, and resi- 
dents in the neighborhood were inspired to improve their 
own homes. 


Sparked by the success of this pilot project, enthusiasm grew 
rapidly among both boys and adults. A board of trustees, 
drawing its members from a variety of local organizations, 
was formed; incorporation papers were drawn up; commit- 
tees to work on project planning, food arrangements, and 
finance were organized; and Youth for Service was formally 
launched. 


During its first few months, YFS led a somewhat precarious 
existence because of the difficulty in raising funds to support 
a brand new organization. However, generous gifts and loans 
from many individuals and groups carried it over this hump. 
Contributions of paint, tools and other equipment, food, time, 
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and services enabled Carl May to undertake a number of 
additional projects. 


One Saturday, the boys built a retaining wall at a neighbor- 
hood center. On another, they scrubbed the kitchen and 
painted the bedroom and bath at the home of two elderly 
sisters. These two projects established the emphasis of YFS 
work: to help overcome the inertia of underendowed and 
understaffed community organizations by making repairs 
and doing maintenance work that would otherwise be left 
undone and to serve the old, the sick, and the handicapped 


who are unable to care for the physical upkeep of their 
residences. 


May was able to find several leaders for the projects — 
young men who were not professional social workers but 
who had a genuine interest in the boys and an ability to 
get along well with them. He also found women willing to 
make sandwiches, salads, cakes, and cookies for lunches — 
a welcome part of every project. 


Because of this increased participation of adults, it was 
possible to have several work projects going simultaneously 
on some Saturdays. The boys told their friends about the 
work, and their participation also grew. They washed a 
kitchen for a woman with heart trouble, cleaned up a back 
yard for an elderly crippled man, helped clear an area to be 
used for a church playground, and moved to a new apartment 
the furniture of a woman with seven children. 


Word of YFS activities spread, and it received considerable 
publicity in local newspapers, radio and TV programs, as 
well as national recognition in a broadcast by Edward P. 
Morgan of New York. Last fall, Carl May visited New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, and discussed his program 
with interested individuals there. The Junior League of San 
Francisco has recently contributed $3,250 for a film to be 
made on the approach and activities of Youth for Service, 


so that others can adapt its methods for use in their own 
communities. 


During its early months, although the emphasis of Youth 
for Service was inter-racial, the majority of boys were 
Negro. Soon, however, youngsters from other groups and 
clubs, as well as some who were unaffiliated, joined. They 
were of Mexican, American Indian, white, and Oriental 
ancestry and provided an excellent opportunity for the boys 
to get to know each other as individuals, rather than by 
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ethnic groups. In the past few months, boys from more 
privileged homes have joined some of the projects, thus 
helping to break down economic and cultural, as well as 
racial, barriers. 


In the spring of 1958, YFS undertook its first out-of-town 
project —the building of a fifty-foot bridge across an un- 
fordable creek at an Indian reservation near Sebastopol, 
California. Over two week-ends, a total of sixteen boys felled 
trees, split them into beams, and dug holes in the creek to 
hold the bridge supports. The completed bridge, strong 
enough to hold a one-and-a-half ton truck, will enable two 
Indian families to live on the hitherto inaccessible hillside 
across the creek. 


On succeeding Saturdays, they returned to cleaning, paint- 
ing, and repairing homes, churches, and community build- 
ings. They painted a Boy Scout camp mess hall and the 
floors of educational TV station KQED. Nor were their own 
recreation centers neglected: for the Inter-Agency Fair at 
Hunter’s Point, they helped set up booths and displays. Also, 
thanks to Youth for Service, Booker T. Washington Center 
now has a parking lot (filled with twenty-seven tons of sand 
and gravel donated without charge by a local company) and 
a retaining wall; and the Hunter’s Point Gym has a new 
horseshoe pit. 


The second expedition outside San Francisco was to Hidden 
Villa, a ranch near Los Altos, California, on which is located 
a hostel that serves as an inter-racial camp during the sum- 
mer. Here they cleaned trails, built three small bridges, and 
relocated a privy. On another week-end, a group went to 
Alviso to build a shelter for a remedial reading school for 
the children of migrant farm laborers. On another trip to 
Alviso this past winter, a group built a septic tank and 
painted walls at a community center. 


Meanwhile, some of the women on YFS committees expressed 
an interest in starting projects for girls. To date, they have 
undertaken four projects with a dozen girls, helping scrub 
and clean the apartments of needy families. Recently, some 
projects have been coeducational. With adequate leadership, 
this type of project has proved quite successful. During the 
coming year, it is hoped to have girls sewing curtains and 
slipcovers, cleaning homes, helping paint, etc. 


Having proved its value and stability during the first few 
months, Youth for Service received a grant from Rosenberg 
Foundation to work under the auspices of the American 
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Friends Service Committee, which sponsors a number of dif- — 
ferent types of work camps in other states and countries. 
Its operations and policy are supervised by the Social-In- 
dustrial Committee of the AFSC. After a six-month trial 
period, the Rosenberg grant was extended in December, 1958, 
for an additional eighteen months, through June, 1960. To 
coordinate YFS activities with those of other community 
agencies working in this field, a consultative group has been 
formed, its members representing various social service 
agencies in the San Francisco Bay area. This group meets 
every three months to assess YFS projects in the light of 
over-all community needs. 


In the eighteen months since its inception, Youth for Service 
has had a total of sixty-eight projects involving about 280 
boys and girls. Twenty-seven people have served as project 
leaders, and over 300 people in San Francisco and the other 
communities where projects were undertaken have assisted, 
either individually or through organizations. Future plans 
include continuing assistance to needy individuals and com- 
munity centers as the need arises. They also hope to spend 
some time this summer cooperating with another group to 
build a summer camp for teenage youth. Currently, a num- 
ber of the boys are bringing up to civic standards a dwelling 
which was condemned by the city. This project has the 
approval and support of the city. 


The enthusiastic response with which Youth for Service has 
met among the boys and girls participating, among commu- 
nity leaders and ordinary citizens, and among those who 
have been helped by the work indicates that it is meeting 
a real need in the community. With its emphasis on indi- 
vidual development combined with united effort, it has helped 
provide a concrete, positive way for youth to direct its 
energies. 


The result has been a heartening growth of a sense of worth 
and value by the youth, as well as a diminishing of gang 
warfare and general delinquency. The response of one of 
the boys (who are encouraged to evaluate their own work 
on a free and equal basis among themselves and with the 
project leaders) is a telling summary of its effects. He said: 
“. . . In the long run, seeing something done and doing for 
someone else makes us feel better than when we are doing it 
for ourselves. Even though we won’t be using the bridge, 
we'll feel good, saying we built the bridge so they could 
use it.” 
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BOYS ON THE LAND: PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


When we first began to plan for the establishment of a corps 
of young men to again take up the work of conservation so 
long postponed on our national lands, we spent a good deal 
of time thinking about the title of the corps. It was impor- 
tant, we felt, to emphasize that one of the prime objectives 
of such a corps would be the conservation of the human re- 
sources, aS well as the natural resources, of the nation. 


The name of the corps is derived from two sources — the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the ’thirties and the splendid 
Youth Conservation Commission of the state of Minnesota, 
which has had such notable success in the rehabilitation of 
delinquent boys in its forest camp programs in recent years. 
While the proposed Youth Conservation Corps is not de- 
signed as an anti-delinquency program, it would have un- 
deniably important effects in the field of the prevention of 
some forms of delinquency. 


Hard, supervised work outdoors, particularly work of a 
meaningful and purposeful nature, has been a proven builder 
of stability and strength, stimulating orderly habits, muscu- 
lar coordination, and a feeling of accomplishment and pur- 
pose. What has proved constructive in a previous generation 
of CCC boys and helpful in the rehabilitation of actual delin- 
quents today cannot help but be constructive and helpful 
to boys and young men who are not in any sense delinquents 
but who could drift in that direction without guidance and 
creative work opportunities. 


The earliest support for my proposal for a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps came from the natural resource conservationists, 
who were and are concerned about the tremendous dissipa- 
tion and erosion of our resources of soil and water. They 
have emphasized that the conservation programs which were 
put on a standby basis since the termination of the old Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps in 1942 must be revived, intensified, 
and broadened in our national forests and parks, in our state 
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parks and forests, and on other lands which must furnish 
the outdoor recreation and the economic resources of the 
generations yet to come. 


The old CCC was a national undertaking of the first rank — 
300,000 boys constantly at work on projects that increased 
the national productivity and preserved the natural heritage 
of the nation. In the nine years of its duration, the CCC 
broke new paths in terms of natural resource conservation 
— and in terms of the encouragement and training of young 
men. Only World War II with its huge drain on manpower 
could have brought this great experiment to an end. The 
tragedy and waste is that we have not acted since 1945 to 
resume the good works of the CCC. 


When we began in 1957 to put together the detailed proposal 
which is now §S. 812, we consulted with a number of men 
and women in the field of youth welfare — juvenile court 
judges, probation authorities, and youth program workers 
— about ways in which the pattern of the old CCC could be 
improved. One result was that the age level was lowered to 
sixteen, to permit school dropouts to enter immediately into 
the corps. 


Secondly, we became convinced that the boys would receive 
more supervision and a greater opportunity to participate 
in the broad spectrum of conservation projects by providing 
for smaller groups than the old CCC — which frequently 
had camps of from 300 to 400 boys. We are contemplating 
groups of forty or fifty, each of them to be under the direct 
supervision of trained conservationists such as National 
Forest and Park Rangers. 


This will not be a make-work undertaking. There is much 
useful work to be done by these boys — tree-planting, timber 
stand improvement through thinning of trees, the construc- 
tion of fire-breaks and timber access trails, the stringing of 
telephone lines, the erection of fire towers and bridges, the 
construction of recreational facilities (such as picnic tables 
and cabins), the erection of check-dams against soil erosion, 
the stabilization of eroding stream banks by hand planting. 
There are enough planned projects of this nature now in the 
files of federal conservation agencies to keep the boys hard 
at work for a decade. 


For such work (and indeed it would be hard physical labor) 
the boys would be paid seventy-eight dollars a month or 
thereabouts, in addition to which they would receive their 
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clothing, their medical care, transportation, food, and lodg- 
ing. We are considering, by the way, providing that at least 
part of the salary of the boys be set aside for termination 
of their service or for allotment to parents in need. 


In addition, each boy would participate in a regular educa- 
tional program — at least twenty percent of his time. This 
might be done through night classes or in the form of short 
courses, utilizing the facilities of local colleges and consoli- 
dated high schools. Such training would include not only 
vocational training but also some academic training and, of 
course, remedial work in reading, where advisable. 


The whole operation would be coordinated by a division of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare —a 
deliberate choice to emphasize that the program is funda- 
mentally one designed for the welfare of young people. 


It is my feeling and that of my colleagues that such a corps 
will offer far more than simply the opportunity to build 
healthier bodies and to provide employment for young people 
who find it difficult to enter the labor market in their late 


teens. We hope that the experience of these young men will 


be similar to that experienced by the old CCC boys, who 
found (many of them have told me) a new sense of purpose 
and direction, a sense of solid achievement, a feeling that 
both William James and Eleanor Roosevelt have described 
as the “moral equivalent of war.’ There is, unfortunately, 
all too little opportunity for many young men in our society 
to find an outlet for their creative impulses. It is the young 
men who are deprived of the opportunity to move ahead in 
the intellectual life of the nation who need the kind of outlet 
and encouragement that work in the Youth Conservation 
Corps could give them. 


I believe that it would give many young men a sense of be- 
longing, of creating, of accomplishing, which they find extra- 
ordinarily difficult to come by today. 


The actual conservation work done by the boys, it has been 
well demonstrated, would more than pay for the cost of such 
a corps. Increased timber productivity, retained soil produc- 
tivity, a broadened water resource base, all these additions 
to the gross national product of the country would far more 
than repay the investment. But it is the by-products of this 
effort, the conservation of the hopes and abilities of the 
young men themselves, that have caught the imagination of 
so many thousands of Americans and resulted in the virtually 
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unanimous support that S. 812 is currently experiencing 
through a flood of letters to the Congress. 


Many improvements have been suggested to me already. 
Doubtless there will be further refinements and improve- 
ments before the bill is finally passed by Congress. These I 
welcome. 


It is only through this process of consultation and discussion 
that we can hope to reach agreement on detailed and thought- 
ful legislation which can have a constructive effect in the 
over-all effort to provide broader opportunity for our young 
people. 


Editor’s Note: The Youth Conservation Act of 1959 (S. 812) 
authorizes an appropriation of $375,000,000 for each of three 
years (beginning July 1, 1960) for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corp. YCC will enroll 150,000 young 
men ages sixteen to twenty-two, each for one year or less. 
Enrollees will receive compensation at rate equal to pay of 
lowest rank enlisted Army personnel, quarters, subsistence, 


transportation, equipment, medical services, not less than ten 
hours per week of general, vocational, and conservation edu- 
cation, and compensation coverage. 





